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to the relationships of capital from the medieval landed basis, just learn- 
ing the laws of money-circulation and acquiring through piracy and war 
enough Spanish gold and silver to undertake its commercial expansion, 
fuses its energies and acquires self-consciousness. The rivalries of the 
medieval market-towns and other elements of the medieval situation 
are giving way before the realization of the larger prize on and beyond 
the high seas. A revolutionary change sweeps through English life. 
The " spacious times " are times of new adjustments ; the nation must 
make institutions of a narrow past experience fit instruments for the 
business handling of its affairs. During the last decade English histo- 
rians have been facing the problem this involves and finding in the 
period in question the real origin of the modern phase of English 
history. Professor Cheyney here gives an authoritative account of the 
results of recent research as well as his own. 

We have just commented upon the absence of " interpretations." 
Was it by any chance a desire to avoid even the appearance of them 
that led the author to give his constitutional, or at least structural, 
chapters first and his narrative of the new commercial forces at the 
close of the volume? If so, it seems unfortunate. It is perhaps too 
soon to comment upon the arrangement of a history of which only one 
volume is yet before us ; but it seems as though a truer understanding 
of the subject as a whole could be obtained from a survey which left 
the statement of administrative mechanism until the uses and needs for 
it were made clear. However, the present sectional divisions have the 
merit of clarity and ready accessibility. 

J. T. Shotwell. 

History as Literature and other Essays. By THEODORE 
Roosevelt. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1913. — 310 pp. 

This is a collection of essays and takes its title from the first, which 
was the address delivered by Colonel Roosevelt as president of the 
American Association three years ago. While only about half of the 
book can be considered as dealing with history, it is perhaps not out 
of keeping to have such essays as that on Dante and the Bowery in- 
cluded alongside of the criticism of Dr. Taylor's study of the Mediaeval 
Mind and a consideration of the ancient Irish sagas; for, however 
these varied books may mirror the diverse interests of the author's 
mind, there is in the consideration of them all a certain historical 
attitude which in a sense brings the whole survey into a common field. 

The first essay is an appeal to historians to realize that the dry-as- 
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dust treatment of fact does not as effectively recall the past, in spite of 
the cumulation of data, as does the genuine historical imagination 
which allows itself to fuse the fact and the dream. Unfortunately for 
the argument and in spite of the genuine eloquence in which it is con- 
veyed, the historical imagination has been allowed to play too freely in 
even this short history. The history of Russia, for instance, has been 
somewhat sadly mutilated to point the moral. One feels there a certain 
hesitancy, and the student of history who detects these overstatements 
is not likely to be convinced by the argument, which is unfortunate, 
since the argument is sound. 

In the second essay — " Biological Analogies in History," the Romanes 
Lecture in Oxford for 19 10 — Colonel Roosevelt deals with the fallacy 
that nations follow the biological laws of individuals. There is much 
acute observation in this essay and particularly in the criticism of the 
national consciousness so largely overstrained in Europe today. It is 
to be regretted that the author did not develop this theme further, as a 
detailed study of nineteenth-century historians in the light of this criti- 
cism would be profitable. 

Of the other essays, that on " Productive Scholarship," which deals 
with Taylor's History of the Mediaeval Mind and Thayer's Life of 
Cavour, presents appreciative and valid comment on two of the most 
notable books by American historians. And so, from topic to topic, 
the survey passes through the varied items which reach the editorial 
chair of a man of action, and the total result is a work of more per- 
manence than mere journalism. 

J. T. Shotwell. 

The French Revolution in San Domingo. By T. LOTHROP 
Stoddard. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914. — xviii, 410 
pp. 

This volume has a certain timeliness which its author could not have 
definitely foreseen. Narrating, as it does, the story of the achievement, 
of the independence of San Domingo, it appeared on the eve of the 
occupation of Haiti by the United States forces in 1915. This last 
act perhaps serves to mark the culmination of a series of events that 
followed the dramatic session of the French Convention on February 3, 
1794, when three deputies from San Domingo — a white, a mulatto, and 
a negro — were admitted to seats in it. The white delegate naturally 
attracted little notice, but, as the official record tells us, the " black 
features of Bellay and the yellow face of Mills " excited " long and 



